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TROUBLES OF THE HEART. 


HARDNESS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., February 2, 1867. 


E have lately talked about singleness 

of heart, or purity ; ; let us examine 
now a quality on the other side, indicated by 
the term “ hardness of heart.” 
this as the most radical of diseases; as the 
very center and summing up of all the bad 
conditions of our life; and it isa much more 
common disease than many people suppose. 
A change of the heart from hardness to soft- 
ness, is the special thing accomplished by con- 
version. ©n the one hand, hardness of heart 
and impenitence are classed together in the 
Bible, and on the other hand, a tender heart 
is the special gift of the gospel covenant. “ A 
new heart also will I give you, and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 
will give you an heart of flesh.” 

Many of us who have seen revivals, know 
to a certain extent, what is the phenomenon of 
a broken and softened heart. It 
a spiritual discovery of God. “The fool,”’ i. e., 
the man of hardened susceptibilities, ‘‘ hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” He recog- 
nizes nosaperior. A change on this point is 
the beginning of wisdom, and takes place 
when people are truly converted. They dis- 
cover the existence of God as a spirit, and 
they discern enough of his nature and charac- 
ter tosee that he deserves reverence and obe- 
dience. They perceive that he is an infinite 
Father, and that they, through neglect and ig- 
norance, have not only failed to honor him 
butia manifold ways have abusedhim. There- 
upon they are convicted. Their innermost 
life is set in new motion—the stagnant condi- 
tion of the heart is broken up, and they come 
to feel ike children. In that state it is easy 
for them to weep. 

My opinion is, that the old revivals failed in 
permanently breaking up hardness of heart, 
and establishing the true, wise heart in the 
world, in consequenee of the theory held by 
the churches, that if a person was once ¢on- 
verted from sin he was saved, and thenceforth 
had nothing to do bat to preach to sinners; 
when the truth was, that a single conversion 
was only a beginning that should have been 


I think of' 


| shall I suffer you ?” 


followed up by an endless series of conver- 
sions, until softness of heart was established 
asa chronic state. The end to be gained be- 
ing permanent softness of heart, if the effect of 
oneconviction and conversion on a man failed 
to produce this, and he fell back into hardness of 
heart, he needed to have the same process en- 
acted again, as muchasatthe first. I think 
there were many of the converts of those old re- 
vivals, who in a secret and concealed way be- 
came harder after their first conversion than 
they were before. 

You can see reasons for this result. A man 
while he is a sinner—so understood by him- 
self and others—knows, if he has any sense 
at all, that he is in a dangerous place, and 
hence he is exposed to blows that will soften 
his heart; but if he has gone through that 
process once, and had a conversion which he 
thinks has insured his salvation and given 
him a through-ticket to heaven, with lib- 
erty meanwhile to go about his worldly busi- 
ness, he is more thoroughly protected from 
conviction than the so-called sinners. 

As representatives of the new revival move- 
ment, the only thing we can be at all satisfied 
with, is such a course of experience as will 
make softness of heart a permanentthing. The 
continuation of that state in the new convert, 
taust be insisted upon as the object for which 
he was converted. It was not that he might 
escape future judgment, but that he might be- 
come a son of God now ; and his conversion is 
only an incidental means to that end. If one 
conversion does not effect the condition, we 
must have two, and :f two don’t answer, we 
tmaust have a dozen, if necessary. At all events, 


j we must have softness of heart, and continue it 
j until it becomes a chronic state. 


“The fear of 
the Lord,” present in the heart, will keep it 
soft continually. A man who realizes that 
God is his ever-present Father, will have a 
constant reference to that which will keep 


»|him soft, tender, and delicate in his feelings 


and behavior, and will make him careful to 
do, think and feel aright. 

Hardness of heart is coupled with unbelief. 
They are identical, and together form the es- 
sence of cruelty. When the disciples mani- 
fested their unbelief in one case, Christ ex- 
claimed, “© faithless and perverse genera- 
tion, how long shall I be with you? how long 
They were not conscious 
of causing him suffering by their hardness. 
They were no more sensible of hurting him 
than a knife is when it is put into your flesh. 
Yet the’spiritia them pierced his heart. And 
this same infernal spirit is still pressing on 





us, ready to steal in at every opening; and 


though it walks in Perea and conceals itself, 
anc appears almost too refined for identifica- 
tion, it is yet as sharp ana steely as a knife. 
I beg of you to believe there is such a spirit 
about. If you don’t know it yourselves, take 
my word for it and act accordingly: make up 
your minds that you are going to present a 
tender heart forever, whether anybody else 
does or not, and that you will be converted as 
many times as is necessary to keep it. 

Hardness of heart is the same thing, carried 
up into our highest relations to God, that we 
know familiarly under the name of indelieacy 
and coarseness in the manners of ordinary 
life. Wesee persons who are what we call 
coarse and indelicate, who do not readily per- 
ceive what is pleasant and what is unpleasant in 
social intercourse—who are willing to hurt peo- 
ple’s feelings by making sharp remarks, and 
rather enjoy doing so. I suppose that same 
quality acting in the center of the life and in 
our relations to God, is what we call hardness 
of heart. It is that which we must be saved 
from—that which all the thunders of Sinai 
and all the attractions of the cross are inten- 
ded to break up. Only as we become refined 
in our perceptions and delicate in our feelings 
toward God, shall we be delicate and tender in 
our feelings toward our fellows, and treat them 
fairly. ; 

The hammer which God prepared to break 
hearts in the Primitive Church, was the 
fact of Christ’s crucifixion. On the day of 
Pentecost, Peter just told the story how, in 
the first place, God had raised up Christ and 
made him the prince of righteousness, giving 
him all manner of good gifts, so that he de- 
served to be the king of Israel; and then he 
told them that they had crucified him—they 
had done their worst against the man who had 
done his best for them. The contrast thus-pre- 
sented of their hardness with his goodness and 
softness, broke them down, and they eried out, 
“< Men and brethren, what shall we do to be 
saved ?”” That was the hammer for pul- 
verizing egotism ; and Christ,in view of ¢he 
effect which was to be produced by it, just be- 
fore his crucifixion claimed the victory :— 
“Now is the judgment of this world: now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out.” 
How? He saw that the hammer was being 
forged which would break hearts. The devil 
lives and reigns in men by virtue of heir 
hardaess of heart. His heart is hard, and as 
long as he can keep his place in men, he 
makes them hard. Christ, in view of his eru- 
cifixion—understanding the spiritual power 
that through it would be bronght to bear on 





men, foresaw that it would bring on a softness 
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of heart that the devil could not live in, and 
that the end of his kingdom had come. ~ 

That mighty conversion that came into the 
world 1800 years ago, is yet in the life of hu- 
man nature, and it is for us to participate in 
and realize the softness of heart given to the 
Primitive Church through the cross of Christ. 
That is the experience that all persons should 
set before them as the “‘ hope of their calling.” 


A NEW PHASE OF REFORM. 
THE NORTHERN APOCALYPSE. 


E should not perform our duty as 

chroniclers of the social and moral 
movements of the times, if we did not refer to 
the terrible exposures that are making on the 
subject of feeticide, or the destruction of un- 
born children. The subject is a delicate one ; 
the crime, as affecting society at large, is al- 
most new; and knowing nothing of it within 
our circle of observation, we should be quite 
willing to consider our duty discharged, by 
simply ignoring it, or leaving it with other of- 
fences to the surveillance of the police. But 
all signs show, that it can no longer be treated 
in the light manner that has sufficed hitherto. 
The disclosures forced upon scientific and hu- 
mane men by an inspection of population re- 
turns, and by the testimony of physicians, 
pointing to the prevalence of this crime, are 
appalling. Before closely examining the mat- 
ter for details, there are certain facts forming 
the background of the scene, which are open 
to all, and on which we might well expect that 
the torch of inquiry would bring out the lurid 
forms of sinand wo. In the first place the 
columns of newspapers are crowded with vile 
advertisements addressed to special classes, 
and for special purposes, under the thin dis- 
guise of whose ambiguous language, an offer is 
made of the means of committing child mur- 
der. Whatdoes this mean? Who buys these 
infernal compounds? Who furnishes the mo- 
ney to pay for this costly advertising? Are 
the women of the country so generally inva- 
lid, that fortunes can be made by hundreds of 
quacks advertising for their relief? That is 
one fact. Another is, that one of the most 
splendid mansions of the Fifth Avenue, over- 
looking the Central Park, New York, is the 
property of a professional abortionist. 

The citing of these general features is as 
far as we can go. Now let those who are on 
the track of more particular investigation 
speak : 

The Springfield Republican of April 6, in 
an editorial entitled “ Slaughter of the Un- 
born,” says : 

So general and destructive has this crime become 
as to cause reasonable alarm, and at length the silence 
is broken, and the doctors of medicine and divinity 
unite in solemn remonstrance and appeal against its 
guilt and danger. 

Dr. Storer of Boston shows in an article in 
a late number of Silliman’s Journal, that the 
practice of criminal abortions has largely de- 
creased the birth rate in Massachusetts. 

Rev. Dr. Eddy, editor of a leading Metho- 
dist paper in the west, boldly discarding false 


delicacy, has entered upon a vigorous expo- 
sure of this subject. He says; — 

The extended American practice [of abortion] 
is a branch of infanticide, which horror many suppose 
confined to the heathen nations for whose evangeli- 
zation we endow our mission treasuries. It may 
appear that there are ‘Baby Towers’ outside of 


China and that a Ganges flows at our Christian 
oors. 


Dr. Reamy, chairman of a committee in the 
Ohio State Medical Society, says : 

From a very large verbal and written correspond- 
ence in this and other States, together with personal 
investigation and facts accumulated, * * [it would 
appear] that we have become a nation of murderers. 

Dr. Hugh L. Hodge, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, utters fearful warning. Dr. 
Taylor speaks of the “ frightful tendency to 
criminal abortion.”” Dr. Stewart laments “ its 
increased and increasing prevalence.” 


As to the class most implicated in this busi- 
ness, Dr. Eddy says : 

Feeticide seems to have been first employed to con- 
ceal the shame of fallen women, but at present it is 
practiced by the married to a far greater extent than 
by the unmarried. 

Dr. Kyle says, ‘‘ Among thirty-seven cases 
of criminal abortion, I found thirty-four mar- 
ried and three unmarried.” Dr. Storer gives 
the ratio of nine in wedlock to one outside. 


Rey. Dr. Eddy thus draws a comparison 
between the secret practice which he finds so 
prevalent, and the practice of open vice : 

We are accustomed to call public prostitution “ The 
Social Evil,” but this form of vice, of which New 
York City with her 2,574 public prostitutes and over 
86,000 cases of venereal disease in 1866, is representa- 
ive, 7s not near so nationally and socially demoralizing as 
feticide. The former is outlawed, while the latter owes 
its greater and increasing iniquity and insidious dan- 
ger to the very fact that it is not outlawed. Polyga- 
my is an outrage upon civilization and Christianity, 
because of its plurality of wives. These wives are 
often esteemed among Mormons in proportion to the 
number of children they bear... .Strike the balance 
between polygumous plurality of wives and the e- 
tinction of the plurality of children, and where is the 
onus of iniquity ? 

In dealing with so grave a subject as this 
is seen to be, we are deeply conscious that 
nothing but truth spoken in a fraternal 
spirit, will be of any avail. We have time to- 
day but to indicate in the briefest manner a 
few points of thought that arise from the situ- 
ation. 

1. Tt is impossible not to see that this expo- 
sure falls with accusing effect on the present 
domestic constitution of society. J.H. Noyes 
a few weeks ago characterized Dixon’s book, 
“ New America,” as the raising of the curtain 
on a new scene—the trial of Marriage. Is the 
charge now made of the prevalence of foti- 
cide in families, its indictment ? 

2. A purpose has been cherished, we under- 
stand, in the Eastern States, to raise a mor- 
al, and ultimately if necessary, a physical cru- 
sade against the Mormons of Utah. We sub- 
mit the question whether New England, and 
particularly Massachusetts, is yet prepared by 
superior righteousness to head such a move- 
ment in behalf of sexual! morality. 

8. The moral and (if we may so say) 
epochal conditions attending this evil must 
be studied, as well as the evil itself. An ab- 








normal manifestation may be a sign of some- 
thing tending to progress. We believe the 
time has-come when the proper control of 
propagation by the laws of nature and of God, 
isto be achieved. The ages have waited for 
this attainment. The universal instinct de- 
mands it. Woman feels and knows that the long 
period of her suffering under the original 
curse is to pass away. She is being called to 
vote and take her place in practical affairs by 
the side of man. A new future is opening to her. 
How can she fill the position to which she is 
invited and still be forever shut up in the 
nursery, a life-long baby-tender ? Is it not in 
some sense the pressure of her coming desti- . 
ny, felt but not understood, that has impelled 
her through wrong and subversive ways to 


‘strive toward the position of freedom that is 


before her ? 


4. The tendency of the discussions of this 
subject thus far, has been to throw the burden 
of guilt altogether on the consciences of wo- 
men. We object to this, It is wrong, un- 
manly, cruel. Why hurl one sex into a hell. 
of condemnation and despair, when the other 
is in fact the most to blame? It is man’s 
duty to protect woman, and he will not in the 
end escape the judgment which lays her temp- 
tation and sin at his door. But instead of 
goading individuals, either men or women, 
with needless anguish on this subject, we should 
trace the blame back of them to Society and 
its institutions, and back of them to the Devil, 

5. Such a state of things as is disclosed in 
these discussions, calls for a remedy. Who 
has one? If nonce is offered we would suggest 
as the Spiritual remedy, true Religion ; as the 
Social remedy, Communism ; as the Physical 
remedy, Male Continence. G. 


THE CHARGE OF MARRYING FOR MONEY. 
MR. DIXON’S:CARD AND MR. NOYES'S REPLY. 

{We take from the London Atheneum of a late 
date the following statements by Mr. Hepworth Dix- 
on concerning some of the points objected to in his 
treatment of J. H. Noyes and the Oneida Community ; 
and to it we append Mr. Noyes’s reply.] 

MR. DIXON’S CARD. 
I HAVE this morning received from Father 
Noyes, the founder of Bible Communism a 
criticism—addressed, in the first place to his 
own people—of my account of the Bible 
Family at Oneida; and as he and his people 
conceive that in what they call my “heat and 
haste” I have done them some injustice, I ven- 
ture to place the matters of complaint before 
that public which is supposed to have been 
misled by me, with such annotations as they 

may seem to need from my pen. 

After quoting my statement of the oppor- 
tunities offered to me of gaining exact informa- 
tion at Oneida, Mr. Noyes remarks: “ He had 
the opportunities that he mentions, but it is 
evident that for some reason he did not digest 
well what he heard.” “Mr. Noyes can easily 
account, it seems, for my indifferent process of 
digestion; and his explanation will probably 
appear to the reader of these lines as odd as it 
does to me. Anyhow, this is it: 


“T am tempted,” says the teacher of Holiness, 
“to think that indigestion literal had something 
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to do with the coloring that his views of us 
have taken. To tell the plain truth, he did not 
like our living. We had no tea or coffee, meat 
or wine. This toa jolly Englishman. is intol- 
erable fasting. The Shakers and the Mormons 
treated his stomach better. He had a bad 
headache after his first night with us. I per- 
ceived that a‘screw was loose. He owned, 
on my inquiry, that he was unstrung by our 
spare diet. I flew around with all zeal to set 
this matter right; sent off for tea, coffee, and 
beef, and set before him the best wine we had, 
which, I agree with him, is poor stuff. But I 
was too late. There had been a jar that could 
not be remedied. The chemistry of the visit 
was disturbed, and I am afraid that the distur- 
bance got into his book. We must take it as 
a criticism on our unlucky lack of discernment 
and dexterity in our attempts at hospitality.’ 

All that is here said by Mr. Noyes is no 
doubt true, as to the facts; though I do not my- 
self remember any headache that particular morn? 
ing. I cannot deny that the “chemistry of the 
visit ” was disturbed, since I have not even the 
least conception of what the chemistry of my 
visit to Oneida may be intended to mean. 

Mr. Noyes explains that my account of the 
Bible Communists must be taken as my own, 
not as his, and not as sanctioned by him. That 
is exactly what I desired and arranged. An 
account of his work, from his own point of 
view, would probably interest many persons ; 
but the interest would be altogether different 
in kind from that which, whether much or little, 
may be expected to gather round a picture of 
his family taken from the outside. I do not 
suppose that any reader of “ New America” 
will receive my picture of the family at Oneida 
as an official sketch. 

Mr. Noyes complains that “there is one 
serious omission” in my account of Oneida, 
the absence of all particular explanation of his 
“main scientific discovery,” the doctrine of 
male continence. I confess the omission. It 
was intentional. I have explained that scientific 
discovery to Professor Huxley and other 
friends of mine, students of physiology; but 
I doubt whether it would be well to do more, 
since, in my humble judgment, the world is 
scarcely prepared as yet for such announcements 
in a popular’ book, even though it should be per- 
fectly true, as Mr. Noyes says, that “ this is the 
first principle of our scheme of Communism, 
theoretically and historically, without which 
complex marriage would never have been at. 
tempted.” 

Mr. Noyes remarks that I speak of him as 
the “ prophet,” and his people as “ saints,”—the 
first a word which they do not use, the second 
a word which they formerly used, and have now 
discarded. “TI told him distinctly that I was 
known in the community as Mr.Noyes, and oc- 
casionally as Father Noyes, but had no official 
name.” The matter is not important ; and Mr. 
Noyes does not pretend that it is so. If I have 
hurt his feelings by the use of an obnoxious word, 
I am very sorry. I have only to say in answer, 
that I caught these names from my.New Eng- 
land friends, and used them for distinction’s 
sake, and not with any view to “ caricaturing” 
this peculiar people. In the later editions of 
“New America,” the word “ prophet” had been 
already substituted in the text by the word 
“ preacher.” 

What follows is of greater moment. Mr. 
Noyes objects to my account of his marriage as 
conveying the idea that he was poor, and sought 





his wife mainly for the sake of her money. 
My account does certainly convey this idea ; 
and if I am wrong in believing that the fact 
is so represented by Mr. Noyes himself, I shall 
very promptly and willingly apologize to him for 
having fallen into it. “Dixon did not see Harriet,” 
says Mr. Noyes. “Does he suppose that if I 
were foolish or impious enough to marry a wo- 
man for her money, I should also have had the 
wonderful luck to get the best wife in the world, 
and the gvod taste to find it out afterwards and 
make a love-match of it, so as to ‘live in peace,’ as 
the old story says, ‘and die in a pot of grease’? 
Tf he had read all the letters of that courtship, 
and followed on the track of our married life till 
now, he would have known that Harriet A. has 
been the Josephine of my fortune in all ways, 
and from the beginning to the end, and that 
her money was the least item of the value for 
which I married her, and for which I love her 
still.” 


Now, I will set aside, as liable to challenge, 
all my remembrance of what Mr. Noyes him- 
self told me about his early days, and about his 
courtship and marriage, while I was his guest 
at Oneida Creek, and take my stand on his 
own published words, in his own official organ, 
a copy of which he gave me. Inthe Circular 
of January 8, 1866, there is an article by Mr. 
Noyes, under the title of “ Financial Romance,” 
in which he gives an accouut of his position at 
the time of his marriage, of the motives which 
led him to propose to Miss Holton, and of the 
pecuniary advantages which came to him from 
her acceptance of his offer. In this article he 
says : 

“T was in debt for my board and in debt 
to the printer, some eighty dollars in all. I 
had not the remotest idea how I should be 
delivered from that state. But one day in 
opening my letters I found one which contained 
just eighty dollars. That letter came from 
Harriet A. Holton, who is now Harriet A. 
Noyes. She sert it by inspiration: obtaining 
it from her grandfather in a way that she re- 
garded as miraculous. With this money I 
paid my debts.” 


This passage as to the preacher’s needs was 
scored by me, and used inmy account. Later 
on, Mr. Noyes says: 


“Tn the spring I went to Putney. There I saw 
Harriet A. Holton, the woman who had sent me 
eighty dollars when in Ithaca. I found she be- 
lieved in me and trusted me. There was no 
particular love of the sentimental kind between 
us, but she had read my writings published in the 
New Haven Perfectionist and received the truth 
into her heart, and she respected me and believed 
in me as a man of God. I svon sent her a 
letter in which I offered marriage, on such con- 
ditions as were compatible with the social prin- 
ciples of this Community.” 


This passage I had also scored and used. 
Again Mr. Noyes writes: 


“ By this marriage, besides herself and a good 
social position, which she held as belonging to 
the first families in Vermont, I obtained money 
enough to build me a house and a printing-office, 
and to buy a press and type, with which to go 
to work. We bought the press and type within 
three weeks after our marriage, and began the 
work of publication. Her grandfather furnished 
us with money upon which to live for about six 
years, until his death, when she received, as his 
heir, nine thousand dollars. In all, we received 
from him not less than sixteen thousand dol- 
lars.” 


These words are my vouchers fur the state- 
ment that Mr, Noyes made no secret of having 





85 
married Miss Holton for her money. In the 
same article he says once again: “It was the 


truth that drew Harriet Holton to me; it was 
the paper that she married.” : 

In substance, this is just what I have said: 
“ He makes no secret that he married Harriet 
for her money; to use his own words, she was 


given to him as his reward for preaching the 
truth.” 


I part from my critic in perfect good humor ; 
and to show him that I do so, quote for a larger 
audience than the Circular would reach, his 
view of the general purpose of my book. 

“Ts it good? Is it truthful? Will it help‘ New 
America’ and the world to get on toward the 
‘good time?’ Yes; in one respect at least it is 
the word for the hour. Jt announces the next 
subject. The trial of slavery has been on the 
stage for the last thirty years. Its catastrophe 
has come. It is played out. The curtain has 
fallen. Dixon, like a graceful manager, steps to 
the front and says to all America, and for that 
matter toall the world, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
the next performance will be The Trial of Mar- 
riage !’’ 

hat is Father Noyes’s view ; I need not add 
that he delivers his own opinion, not mine. 
W. Herworrtn Dixon. 


REMARKS BY J. H. NOYES. 


Mr. Dixon puts his strong point last. I will attend 
to it first, and let the rest go. The motives of my 
marriage with H.A.N. are in question, and the 
question is before the world. _I plead “ not guilty,” 
to the charge of marrying for money, or of saying 
anything that fairly implies a confession of that 
crime. 

Mr. Dixon clips select extracts from a report of 
my “ talk” to the family at Oneida, delivered about 
a year ago, in which, assuming that my hearers 
knew all about my motives in marrying, from the 
original correspondence, I spoke freely and perhaps 
unguardedly of the money that came to the Com- 
munity through H. A.N. My sole object in that 
talk was to show the original sources of the Com- 
munity capital, and I confess I took some pleasure in 
exhibiting the fact that, so far as money was con- 
cerned, H. A. N. brought in more than anybody 
else; and that so far as I was concerned, I won her 
and her money by the publication of the truth. Mr. 
Dixon puts the matter as though I were telling, not 
facts and discoveries that came after the marriage, 
but feelings and motives that went before it. I certain - 
ly did get a good deal of money by her, and I spoke 
freely of it in that talk. But that is a very different 
thing from saying that I married her for that money. 
His vouchers, just as they stand, do not authorize his 
assertion that “I make no secret that I married 
Harriet for her money.” They do not say any such 
thing. That assertion is an inference, and, all things 
considered, rather a careless inference from the prem- 
ises. For while I said that there was not much senti- 
mental love between us, I also took care to show 
that it was not the love of money but the love of the 
truth that drew us together, as is manifest in the 
vouchers; and in recounting what I got, I said, “ by 
this marriage, besides herself and a good social po- 
sition which she held as belonging to the first fam- 
ilies in Vermont, 1 obtained money enough,” &c. 
Dixon chooses to ignore that little expression—* de- 
sides herself” —but I choose to italicize it, and when 
the question is as to the proportion between HER- 
SELF and the money, I choose to put it in the lar- 
gest capitals. My business in that talk was simply 
to tell how much money the Community got by H. 
A. N.; but my business now is to call attention to 
the fact that even in the freedom and careless manner 
of that talk I did not forget that which was more than 
money. If I should say of a friend’s gift of a horse, 
that “by his generosity, besides the horse I got a 
fine saddle and bridle,” that would not be a just 
ground of inference that I thought more of the bri- 
dle than I did of the horse. 

But fortunately I have the means of showing be- 
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. yond cavil, my innocence in this matter; and that, 
not by loose retrospective talk, but by deliberate 
words written before the marriage, and under cir- 
cumstances that gave them the full force of deeds. 
In Harriet’s reply to my letter of proposal (published 
by Dixon) she wrote that her grandfather had said 
that “he had made a comfortable provision for her, 
and he hoped she would not put it out of her power 
to enjoy it.” In my rejoinder (not published by 
Dixon, but to be found in the last volume of the 
CrrcuLaR, p. 203) I said: 

“T am not sure that I understand your grandfather 
in what he says about your putting it out of your 
power to enjoy the provision he has made for you. 
But I will say at « venture, that I have no objection to 
his so securing that provision that it shall be out of my 
power to dispose of it. 1 seek not yours, but you.” 

Here I rest the case. 

A word only needs to be said about the subordi- 
nate question of fact—as to my poverty. Dixon ar- 
ranges his extracts so as to make it seem that the 
poverty I was in at Ithaca was in close juxtaposition 
with my proposal of marriage. The truth is this: 
Although my father was wealthy, and with his fam- 
ily, was in sympathy with me, I chose for several 
years after my conversion at New Haven, to keep 
my independence of him, and led a wandering life. 
He gave me money often without my asking for it, 
-and sometimes paid my debts when I forbade him to 
dose. This was the state of things when I was at 
Ithaca in October, 1837, attempting to start a paper 
independently, at which time I got that introduc- 
tion to H. A. N. by the gift of eighty dollars. But 
my proposal to her was not made till June follow- 
ing; and in the eight months intervening, changes 
had taken place in my circumstances. When I 
wrote to her I was living at home in Putney; my 
father’s infirmities had disabled him; I was taking 
care of him; and, being the oldest son, was in some 
sense the head of the family. Moreover, I was in 
negotiations with the other members for an arrange- 
ment by which I should take charge of his business, 
so that I had a home and a prospect of the means 
of living. All this also is stated in that second let- 
ter. Iknew but very little, and cared less, about 
the state or amount of Harriet’s property, and was 
as much surprised as pleased to find that her grand- 
father, instead of acting on my suggestion to tie up 
her patrimony, made her and me free to use it as we 
wished. Instead of being beholden to her for a 
home, I brought her to my own home, where she 
lived with my sisters more than a year. 

Mr. Dixon’s weak point is his answer to my com- 
plaint about his use of the slang appellatives 
“prophet” and “saints.” He tries to protect it by 
calling it “not important,” and asks me to consent 
to this view by saying that I “do not pretend that 
itis so.” But he should remember that I put this 
complaint as an index of a general criticism. 1am 
glad that he acknowledges his wrong in this matter, 
and that he has made changes in his later editions 
(though I see they were not made in our copy of 
the third edition). But, as I consider this particular 
fault.an indication of the animus with which he 
treated us, and have characterized that animus as a 
tendency to caricature, I cannot regard it as unimpor- 
tant, though I can tolerate it with good nature. 

J. HN. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA. FISHERIES. 
N this: part of the country there come two har- 
vests-in a year; one of corn and cotton in the 
fall; and:one of fish in the spring. To some the lat- 
ter is the only harvest. Whatever the case may bein 
other parts.of: the South, here at-least, there is no 
danger of any: one starving from this time forward. 
To, one who, like myself, has passed his life far 
away from great bodies of water; there comes quite 
an excitement: with the first season spent in a fisb. 
ing community. The fishing season proper com- 
mences here: the first: of: March, and ends the first of 
June. Butseme fine fish are caught by the fifteenth 
.of February. This year the-month of. March was so 
rainy and cold: that many fishermen did not com- 
mence work until April. 
L would: not: like to say how many barrels of fish 





are salted down in this place for home consumption, 
but the number is enormous. The fish are a god- 
send to many of the poor blacks, I assure you. 
There is a good demand at this time of the year for 
hands to man the large fisheries. Wages vary from 
one to one and a half dollars per day; and besides, 
the man can have for nothing enough offal-fish to 
feed his family. Offal-fish consist of runners, mul- 
lets, sun-fish, perch and cat-fish. Yet to a certain 
extent the perch is an article of traffic. 


The fish caught for shipping and salting, are the 
sturgeon, shgd, rock and herring; the latter being 
salted down for home use more than any other. To 
make net-fishing a paying business outside of home 
use, one needs a large capital. There are but twosuch 
fisheries.on this side of the sound, one being four 
and the other ten miles distant. The saleable fish 
are sold right at the fisheries to owners of sloops, 
who carry them to different ports. A large number 
are brought to this wharf, where they are bought by 
men whose whole business is to ship them North. 


These men have been all winter preparing for this‘ 


event. They have built temporary sheds and housvs 
on the water’s edge; have filled large ice-houses 
with ice; and have made large quantities of boxes, 
and procured great numbers of barrels. Boats come 
here from the fisheries, at nearly all hours of the day. 
As fast as the fish arrive the party who buys them, has 
them taken out, counted, and put into a large wooden 
sieve,made inthe shape of an oblong box, two feet by 
four, a foot high, and with a bottom consisting of nar- 
row slats an inch apart. Wateris then dipped from 
the bay and thrown in till the loose scales, blood and 
dirt are all washed off, when these are taken out and 
put into boxes and barrels; large fish being packed 
in boxes, and herring in barrels. First in the box or 
barrel is placed a two-inch layer of small lump ice, 
then a layer or basket of fish, then another layer of ice, 
and so on till full. The cases are then nailed up, 
properly marked, and every evening placed aboard 
of a steamboat to be carried up the Chowan river to 
Franklin, where they are put on the cars and 
whirled to Norfolk, from whence they go by rail and 
steamer to different parts of the North. 


These boats that run to and from the fisheries will 
not retail fish, neither will the shippers at the wharf, 
any more than will a lower Broadway store in New 
York sell a spool of thread. But # man who owns 
one of the fisheries hires a taan and. cart to make 
daily trips trom the fishery to the town, and peddle fish 
from house to house. But even then it is difficult te 
get shad and rock until the season is quite advaneed. 
The fish peddled are mostly perch, strung in bunches 
of about sixteen, which sell for twenty-five cents. 
About six hundred bunches are sold weekly, amount- 
ing to $150. 

Many of the colored men who do not choose to 
work at the large fisheries, make themselves small 
gill-nets, with which they fish in shallow places and 
at the mouths of creeks; and thus procure a year’s 
supply of fish with very little trouble or expense. 
The twine for the net costs but two dollars a pound, 
anda pound will make one net. Some have half a 
dozen nets, which they knit during the winter. I 
have had a desire to study this mode of fishing; 
so last night I accepted an invitation from a colored 
man to.accompany him when he went to set his net; 
The net is some thirty or forty yards long, and one 
or two wide. 


We went out in a canoe, and on arriving at the 
proper place, a long pole with which we were provi- 
ded was run down, and driven into the bottom. One 
end of the net was tied to the top of this pole. The 
boat was then moved off in a straight:.line and the 
net properly paid out ; the upper side having cork at- 
tached at proper intervals to keep it ftom sinking. 
When it was all paid out the end was fastened to an- 
other pole similar to the first. We had hardly got 
the last end‘ tied before we saw a splashing at the 
other end, caused by an entangled fish. They are 
caught by their gills becoming entangled ‘in the mesh- 
es of the net. Wecaught four before we returned, 
which were kindly given to me for my breakfast. 
The mam told me to “ come around soon in the morn- 
ing,” and go out:te get the: fish. So this: morning I 
got up at “crack of day,” as they call it.bere,.and 


went out with theman. Wefound someseventy nice 
fish in the net. The net was taken ashore to be 
dried during the day, and each night the same pro- 
cess is gone through. The fish are cleaned, and 
corned in barrels, like beef at the North. Inafuture 
article I will describe one of the large fisheries. 


D. E. 8. 
Edenton, N. C., Aprit 6, 1867. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

ONEIDA, April 9, 1867.—The novelty of a tent 
on the lawn attracted groups in the early evening, 
who took shelter beneath the eanvass (thanks to 
Mr. Newhouse’s hospitality) from the drippings of 
an April sky, and listened, while reclining, to the 
“patter on the roof.” But after meeting the tent 
was all aglow with light and heat, and attracted 

still larger groups of hilarious boys and girls with 

“Father Hatch,” and a few staid ones interspersed, 
including J. P. H. who seemed as much in his 
element, as a fish in the pond. John could not 
repress his emotion, for his imagination seemed 
all on fire, kindled by reminiscences of his former 
“ wood-craft.” The tent was made vocal, notwith- 
standing some difficulty im getting the pitch, with 
“Tenting to-night on the old camp ground,” “John 
Brown,” &¢., &c"” 


....Last spring the robin was welcome, as he came 
with love in his breast and music in his throat. His 
brisk and gallant attention to his mate was pleasant 
to behold. But after a fine honey-moon, his care for 
his belly, became all absorbing, spoiling his song and 
making his presence a nuisance, so that he became a 
subject of searching criticism, ‘and slunk away like a 
naughty boy, sent supperless to bed. A week or two 
ago, he began to peep round the corners (as it were) 
to see if the folks would forgive and receive him. 
His whistle was faint, his bearing timid ; but as plea- 
sant and forgiving looks were cast toward him he 
grew bolder; his musie became more lively, and his 
gambols moregrace ful. Now a flock of red-breasts 
may be seen on the Jawn daily, sporting, making love, 
and collecting the tit-bits, which they seem to eat 
sparingly, and enjoy with modesty. May they learn 
by the past. 


.... Willow Place.—Twenty or thirty wild ducks 
Settled down on our pond yesterday morning, there- 
by noticeably stirring the hunter-blood in several of 
our brethren. After considerable waste of amuni- 
tion, a nondescript of the duck family, bearing the 
not particularly euphonious title of “ hell-diver” was 
secured. Its bill was like a hen’s rather than a duck’s, 
and its toes were webbed, each on its own hook, as 
one might say. We were unable with our “ American 
Cyclopedia” to classify it with any of the species 
mentioned. 

....A gentleman came a few days ago and engaged 
a quantity of flowers from the green-house to grace 
his golden wedding, which takes place to-day.— 
As they were gathered and placed'in a basket, they 
looked beautiful, and their fragrance was a fit em- 
blem of the sweetness of a well-spent life. 


....We understand a new Community family is 
established at.Willow Place. Will the Oneida gos- 


‘sip give us the numbers, objeets, and: charaeteristics 


of the new hive ? 


THE ANTI-MORMON MOVEMENT—A: GREAT 
EFFORT. 
Knucklebone Hollow, April 10, 1867. 

Dear Epitor:—The good cause moves on. A 
glorious meeting we have had; and the whole popu- 
lation of this village is about ready to march en 
masse in the holy crusade we are getting up against 
the Mormons. The meeting was called to order by 
General Clapwhanger. The General is a fine speci- 
men gentleman of the Old School, and though he is 
said to have been a litle wild in his youth, especially 
in his campaign among the western Indians, he now 
ranks deservedly among the pillars of society. He 
is also wealthy, and having unfortunately lost his 
wife, he chooses out of respect to her to remain sin- 
gle, and pines in solitary grief with only a young 





housekeeper. When some of his friends. urged the 
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General to remove the crape from his hat and take 
another wife, “ No,” said he, “one such affection and 
affliction as I have lad, is enough for a lifetime.” 

The Vice President was Esquire Gulick, and I had 
the honor to serve as Secretary. 

General Clapwhanger made the opening address 
in a strain of eloquence vehement, but chaste. He 
was in favor of forcible measures. “ What!” said 
he, “ shall we who have fought and bled to make 
this country a sanctuary of freedom—a place where 
man can flee from the tyrannies and bigotries of the 
old world, and worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience—shall we allow this country 
to be invaded by the satellites of an Arabian impos- 
tor? Mormonism is Mahometanism in disguise; it 
isa union of church and state, and must be put 
down.” [Applause.] 

Esquire Gulick then rose and said that he took 
higher ground. “ Polygamy,” said he, “is not only 
a disgrace to civilization, but it is forbidden by the 
law of population. ‘The sexes are equal in numbers, 
and if Brigham Young is allowed to have five wives, 
the effect will be to prevent me orsomebody else from 
having any. No sane man will stand any such in- 
equality as that. I know,” continued Esquire G., 
“ the blessings of virtuous matrimony, having been 
married myself five times, and as the present Mrs. G. 
is in a precarious state of health, I demand such ac- 
tion as will protect the rights of unmarried people.” 


—f[Applause and waving of handkerchiefs in the} 


gallery.) 
The next speaker was Mr. Pipes, who had just re- 


turned from a year’s residence in Indiana, where he} 


went for the improvement of his health, leaving 
Mrs. Pipes to go to her friends. Mr. Pipes said he 
looked at the subject from a religious, rather than a 
political or statistical point of view. It would be 
found,” he said, “ that the Bible takes very strong 
ground concerning polygamy. Cain, the murderer, 
was a polygamist; Noah, the inebriate was some- 
thing equivalent to it; Abraham had a wife anda 
concubine ; Jacob, David, Solomon and most of the 
patriarchs swell the list. In fact,” said Mr. Pipes, 
‘‘you can scarcely find an imperfect character in the 
Old Testament but what was implicated in this sin.” 
But his principle objection to the Mormons was, that 
their marriage contract was one of sealing—an idea 
totally unscriptural, and opposed to the good old 
custom of divorce. 

Mr. Rodert, editor of the Knucklebone Digit, then 
eame forward to read the resolutions. He observed 
that in the present crisis, with polygamists in the 
West and Shakers in the East, eternal vigilance is 
the priceof safety. ‘‘ Our institutions,” said he, “are 
in danger. Look at the press, that beneficent agent 
of progress, sustained as it is by the patent medicine 
interest. Would you have it godown? No! then 
rally to the defence of society as itis. Look on the 
last page and on the first page, and, in fact, on all 
the pages of the weekly sheet which I have the 
honor to issue, and what do you find? You find 
advertisements in every column addressed to the 
married, and to those about to be married, offering 
medical specifics and ‘ Important Information !’ Now 
whatever may be the importance of these advertise- 
ments to those to whom they are addressed, I assure 
you, fellow citizens, they are very important in a 
peeuniary sense to me and the interests of literature 
which I represent. When this Mormon fanaticism 
comes, representing that the practices indicated. by 
these advertisements are wrong, do you not see that it 
is sapping the great patent-medicine interest which is 
the support of the newspaper press? Are you pre- 
pared for such a return to barbarism? We must 
arouse, fellow citizens, to the magnitude of the crisis. 
We must carry the war into Africa or we shall soon 
have these Vandals thundering at the gates of Rome. 
[Great applause. } 

Mr. Rodent then read the following resolutions for 
adoption by this meeting: 

Whereas, the family institution as conducted in 
Knueklebone Hollow, is the palladium of virtue and 
morality, and 

Whereas, it is likely to be endangered by a body 
of fanatics in the State of Utah, through the intro- 
duction of polygamy, therefore, 

1, Resolved, that Mormonism must be put down. 





2. Resolved, that the blessings of civilization as 
witnessed in our leading cities must be transplanted 
to Salt Lake City, “ peaceably if we can, forcibly if 
we must.” 

8. Resolved, that all agitators of the population 
question and opponents of the patent-medicine im 
terest, are dangerous disturbers of society. 

4. Resolved, that these Resolutions be published in 
the Knucklebons Digit, and a collection be taken to 
defray the expense. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously ; but as 
T left just before the hat was passed around, I am 
unable to say what was the financial result of the 
collection. We feel in the Hollow that a great im 
pulse has been given to the cause of morality and 
order, by this meeting. If any thing else should 
transpire in the same direction, I will inform you. 

Yours, Jerry Myer. 


MARRIAGE OF AMERICA AND ASIA. 


if Tas 20th of March (date of the vernal equinox) 
was signalized in the commercial world by an 
event of great interest and importance. This event 
was, the arrival at San Francisco of the Pacific Mail 
Steam-ship Colorado, on her return trip from Japan 
and China. This vessel was the pioneer of the new 
American line between San Francisco and the great 


voyage inaugurates a new era in American steam 
navigation, and a revolution in the commerce of the 
world. 

The Colorado left San Francisco at noon on New 
Years day, and running on a direct course, at no 
point lower down than 25 deg. and 59 min. North lati 
tude, reached Yokohama,the first port on her destined 
route, at 114 A, M, January 24, having been just 21 
days and 23} hours on the voyage. Does the reader 
ask what became of the other two days? I will let 
the Mercantile Journal explain, as follows: 

“The good ship was running Westward to the set- 
ting of the sun,and, consequently, eating into the usual 
computation of time. January, which has for us 31 
Gays, had for her passengers only 30 days, and the 14th 
day of that month was overrun and blotted out of 
existence by her gain in longitude. There was a short 
wéek of six days, from which the Monday fell out 
like a loose type from a badly locked form, and the 
reckoning on board had to skip from Sunday the 13th 
to Tuesday the 15th day. The 180th degree of lon- 
gitude was passed on Sunday night, and being 24 
hours behind East of Greenwich time, Monday had 
to be omitted to straighten the account; otherwise 
the Colorado would have arrived at Yokohama on 
that occasion hitherto deemed impossible—the to- 
morrow of her real day.” 


Twenty-four hours after arriving at Yokohama, 
the Colorado resumed her voyage to Hong Kong, 
where she arrived after a short run of 5} days, 
making a whole day better time than the swiftest 
steamers hitherto employed in those waters. The 
Hong Kong merchants were furnished with London 
advices up to Dec. 80, eleven daysin advance of pre+ 
vious advices. 

On her return voyage she left Hong Kong Februa- 
ty 17th, and Yokohama on the 27th, with the New 
York and European mails, and arrived at San Fran: 
cisco on the 20th of March. She brought 171 passen- 
gers, among whom were the following Japanese Com- 
missioners to Washington: Ononotomogaro, First 
Commissioner; Matsumolo Yudagre, Second Com- 
missioner; Fakusawa Ukitchi, Secretary; Tsuda 
Senga, First Interpreter; Sekey Shinpatchi, Second 
Interpreter; YinnoShinnoso, Paymaster; Ogassa- 
wara Owata Haigker, Naval Officer, and native ser: 
vants. 

Immediately on her arrival at San Francisco, her 
news was dispatched by telegraph to New York, 
and thence by Atlantic cable to London and Europe 
generally, thus bringing London within thirty-one 
days of Hong Kong. By the present eastern over+ 
land mail route, the distance between London and 
Hong Kong is about forty-eight days. By this new 
Western route, with the help of the Atlantic cable and 
our great overland telegraph, the distance between 
the same ports is shortened at least seventeen days: 
Atthe same time by Atlantic steamers, our Over: 


commercial ports of Eastern Asia. Her successful | ¢¢ 





land Mail and this Pacific line, the distance is about 
the same as by the Eastern Overland Mail. Thus the 
course of communication shifts from the East tothe 
West, and America becomes the commercial center 
of the world, and the medium of intercourse between 
the many-peopled East and the nations of Western 
Europe. In a few years the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad will make the change permanent. 
The wealth of the Indies—the silks and spices and 
teas—all the products of Eastern and Tropical Asia, 
which all the world has delighted in and sought for 
since the days of Solomon and the ships of Tarshish, 
will flow to our shores, and trom hence be distributed 
among the nations, The golden dream of reaching 
the Indies by sailing westward, which haunted 
Columbus all his days, and was the rich prize that 
led him on to the discovery of a New Continent, is at 
last realized. On the 20th of March, just as the sun’s 
rays touched with simultaneous splendor the North- 
ern and Southern Poles, the Colorado sailed into the 
harbor of San Francisco on her return trip, and the 
nuptials of America and Asia were completed. 
T. L. P. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
v. 
THE CHAPLAINCY. 
HAVE been down to see the Colonel,” -said 


Capt. A. “ He is in town stopping at the bei 
City House.” 


“ How do you like him?” 
"© Very well; a pleasant man; I had but a word 
with him. He will be in camp to-morrow, and I 


shall see him and present our wishes and papers: ™ 


reference to the ehaplaincy.” . 

On the day following, in the center of the blue line 
of a thousand men in their new uniform, with. gilt 
buttons and burnished arms glittering in the declin- 
ing sunlight, stood the erect form of our new Colonel. 
A glance told us that he was.a gentleman. He had 
a New England name and look. Originally fromthe 
state of Maine, he wasnow a successful merchant of 
northern Iowa, with a frank, manly face, in whose 
lines good-nature and integrity were plainly written. 
The favorable impression of him was general. 

Nothing is more essential to the soldier’s welfare 
than a good commander, one who is: humane and 
considerate of the life and comfort of his men, 
There was something about this man’s bearing that 
told our anxious hearts that we might trust in him. 
Our Lieutenant-Colonel had also won our confidence 
and respect. So now, with good officers, we felt 
greatly encouraged to leave our homes anid’ face our 
lot under their leadership. 

My captain lost no time in calling upon the Colonel 
to present the wish which he and an imposing list’ of 
petitioners had to offer with reference to the chap- 
laincy of the twenty-first regiment, and in mentioning 
my name in terms more flattering than I can afford 
to quote. The Colonel expressed due consideration 
for the petition, but intimated that existing circum- 
stances might interfere with my appointment: ~ The 
next day the matter was decided by an orderread at 
dress parade, appointing Rev. ——, chaplain of the 
twenty-first regiment. It seemed there had been a 
tea-table engagement between the Colonel and his 
pastor that if the one obtained a regimental command 
the other should have the chaplaincy. 


The appointment thus made caused surprise, and 
in some quarters out-spoken dissatisfaction. 2 was 
besieged with advice to take measures to have the 
matter corrected by the Governor, who alone could 
commission the officer, and that only after his election 
by the commanders of the several companies, This 
was a test of the sincerity of my idea that, the pub- 
lic service was the first thing to be “and 
that before it personal wishes must yield: Tt was-of 
vital importance that the regiment: should: be united. 
To all the measures that. were. proposed. to circum- 
vent the action of the Colonel in the matter, of the 
chaplaincy I entered my protest, for to 
office so near a strong man against his free *ood- 
will, was an idea which I could not tolerate ff a 
moment. So I said to my partizans,.“‘Let us acquieste, 
make the chaplain welcome, and -honor the’ :Colenel 
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as his place and character demand. This attitude 
and talk so reacted on my own heart as to make me 
reconciled to my disappointment, and feel a kindness 
and respect for the men whom others were ready to 
hate for what they deemed an act of injustice to 
me. The chaplain mét me like a friend and brother, 
and we pledged mutual codperation for the unity 
and spiritual welfare of his charge. 
THe FURLOUGH. 

We were now allowed a furlough of three days; 
one day to go home, one day to visit, and one day to 
return. It mattered not how much our affairs at 
home needed our attention ; commanders must have 
a single eye to the military service of the country, 
and their orders are backed by such terrible penal- 
ties as are awarded to deserters. A man’s wife and 
child died just as we left for the South ; and though he 
knew they were dying, he could not go and see them. 


Fortune favored me; for just before we obtained our | 


short furlough, a man came and made a provisional 
engagement to take my farm on shares, for a year. 
My other business could be done by correspondence. 
So I flattered myself that I should have one whole 
day to make a visit which might be the last on earth; 
but in this I was disappointed, for a terrible accident 
assigned me asad duty. A group of lads of whom 
my Own son was one, had contracted a forbidden 
habit of jumping on the cars to catch a ride, while 
they were switching and backing up; but this time 
Johnny M—— missed his footing and the wheels of a 
loaded car passed over his body, which was brought 
in all warm and limpsy and lifeless, and laid up- 
on his little bed. No death had ever occurred 
among us, though our town was four years old. 
We colonists were like one family in our sym- 
pathy for each other, and it was asad omen that 
the parting service in that beautiful place which I 
had chosen to be my final earthly home, should be so 
gloomy. But even a heavier weight tugged at my 
heart next morning when I attempted to commend 
my own little household to God; utterance was im- 
possible ; so the deeper prayer, which is always heard, 
brought in the great calm of the Eternal One, for no 
other support would answer then. Such scenes are 
too sacred to be described. He who has turned 
away his eyes from his idols, as thousands have with- 
in the last few years, knows what it is to unlock the 
little white a1ms from one’s neck, by main force, while 
the choked words, “ Pa, don’t go,” make his héart 
stop and tremble as no cannon’s roar has power to do. 
To have weakness, which owes its being to your 
creative responsibility, cling to your life for succor 
and defense, and be compelled to repel it, and make 
your heart steel against your own blood which flows 
in the veins of helpless infancy, requires more nerve 
than it does to stand among flying bullets. He 
who has conquered his own heart has nothing more 
to fear. But what does it mean, that one should 
have obligations higher than those which the family 
involves? Hag the nation a stronger claim than the 
wife and child? If this be true, has not God a high- 
er title than either? How happens it that all mere 
human affection is ever doomed to be riven? Is 
God cruel, so to mock us? No; for whenever he 
withdraws his gifts, he offers himself instead. If 
we can see him, our hearts can never hunger more. 


A RUSTIC ABROAD. 
GOTHAM. 

OING to New York occasionally to “stock 

up,” I make my home at that Communis- 
tic oasis, 335 Broadway, Room 9. Thread- 
ing my dubious way down from some up-town 
R. R. Depot, I feel a joyful thrill when at 
length Moffat Abbey looms grandly up. Run 
up a flight of stairs—traverse that long hall— 
then welcoming words and hearty hand-shakes. 
Tf I am an hungered, a bountiful table a- 
waits me up stairs (five flights though), where 
IT may eat my fill with never a thought of 
shinplasters. From time to time, as business 
demands, I sally forth from the stronghold 


much the same feeling Robinson Crusoe must 
have had when, after some venturesome cruise 
in his boat, he returned again to his snug little 
cave. 


FULTON STRAITS, 


Going to market once with one of the 
“monks,” we came upon what seemed to me 
like one of the “chokes” of the city. It was 
where Broadway and Fulton street intersect. 
Covering the intersection, about twenty feet 


from the ground, was a huge platform. 


“There is the new bridge,” said my com- 


panion ; “ when completed you may cross Broad- 
way or Fulton street at pleasure by mounting 
a flight of steps. This is an experiment, but 
I think it will be a success ; that is, folks will use 
it. Watch the street a few moments, and see 
what a fearful crowd; it is one of the worst 
crossings in the city.” ; 

Th jam was dense indeed. Omnibuses, 

drays, meat-carts, hacks, express-wagons, private 
carriages, foot passengers and policemen, ap- 
parently in wild, chaotic, inextricable confusion, 
went streaming past. Like the simpleton be- 
side the river, I would fain wait a little till 
they all got by. 
“You see,” said my guide, “that our main 
thoroughfare, Broadway (only such in name), 
is nowhere narrower or busier than just here. 
Fulton street, with North River shipping at one 
end, and Fulton ferry at the other, is constantly 
filled with foot and horse. At this point the 
two currents incet at right angles. Several 
policemen are constantly on duty here to keep 
the channel open. There are two of them in 
the iniddle of the street now.” 

“T declare,” said T, “T shouldn’t care to risk 
myself in such a crush.” 

“QO they are safe enough. The divinity that 
doth hedge about a policeman protects them. 
These reckless-looking drivers have a very 
wholesome fear of “locusts” before their eyes. 
There! now they are going to stop the Broad- 
way current and let these accumulated Fulton- 
ites through.” 

A motion here, a glance there, and each M. P. 
had constructed an invisible dam, behind which 
the living stream appeared to set back like a 
suddenly obstructed brook. Pedestrians seized 
the chance to cross the street, sifting through 
among the teams like sand through a pile of 
cobble stones. The Fulton men over, the dam 
gives way and the torrent of teams flows again. 


A group of ladies gather on the curb-stones, 
and look longingly at the other side of the 
street. 

“Ts it possible that they think of storming this 
American Arcola?” 

“O yes; you'll see a ‘stern guardian’ convoy 
them presently.” 

Sure enough, a policeman soon came up, pull: 
ing on a pair of white gloves. Taking a lady 
on either arm, he steps calmly into the furious 
tide just in front of a thundering omnibus. Jehu 
suddenly hauls up, his pole just clearing the 
lady’s arm. Next a frantic express wagon is 
paralyzed: by a glance—farther on a sullen hack- 
man stiarply curbs his fiery steeds. The ladies, 
I noticed, did not appear in the least frightened. 
Possibly they enjoyed it. 

Just here a horse near the side-walk slipped 
and sent a charge of city filth over my panta- 





into the city, but always hasten back with 


Music. 

Twice within six months have I listened to 
fine music when in the city. ‘The first time was 
at the AtlanticGarden. “The Garden,” in win- 
ter, is a huge shanty brilliantly lighted with gas, 
which light is, however, softened and tempered 
by a thick, semi-translucent fog of tobacco 
smoke, the like of which for density I never 
elsewhere saw. Crowds of Teutons, male and 
female, ranged about on seats, drink lager, chat 
and smoke; at least every male sucks like a 
syringe when not pouring beer down, or pouring 
smoke out, 

Six nights in the week an orchestra is in at- 
tendance. On the seventh, Sunday, its place is 
filled by an orchesirian, an instrument not un- 
like a huge music-box. Getting as near to it as 
possible, we discerned, through the smoke, an 
ingenious, complicated machine, at one end of 
which stoud a burly fellow turning a crank. 
When he finished, a handsome, fair-haired Ger- 
man made an adjustment or two, touched a 
spring, and retired. A few low tones—then 
came the opening crash of a grand overture. 
The dancing harmony of violins, the bird-like 
twitter of flutes, the round, full tones of horn 
and clarionet, the sounding drum—all were 
there. A full orchestra in miniature. As the 
overture proceeded, some -instruments would 
rest, some play solos, others accompanying. In 
everything but volume it well deserved its 
name. Perchance if Hans and Katrina had 
jabbered a little less loudly, this defect would 
not have been so noticeable. Waltzes and Pot- 
pourris followed the overture at short intervals. 
After standing it for an hour we were fairly 
smoked out, and started for home. 

My guide missed the street he intended to 
take, so we decided to make a short cut through 
one of those foul alleys leading directly through 
Five Points. It was not late, and doorsteps 
and sidewalks swarmed with drunken men, mis- 
erable, desperate-looking women, and ragged, 
sickly children. What a terrible argument for 
Bible Communism and Male Continence is here, 
in the center of this proud city. 
heart is deadly rotten. 


Verily its 


THEODORE THOMAS. 

A few weeks since our musical student invi- 
ted me to spend an hour or two with him ata 
concert rehearsal in Steinway Hall. Glad of a 
chance to hear a real orchestra again after our 
experience at Oneida, I assented. Arriving at the 
Hall, and no door-keeper guarding its entrance, 
we walked quietly in, A handsome room 
with two yalleries, one above the other, an ele- 
vated stage at. one end, and seated thereon an 
orchestra of sixty performers, tuning-up, im- 
provising, laughing and talking, just as we used 
todo. Mr. Thomas the conductor, stood with 
his back toward us, on a slightly raised plat- 
form. His form reminded me of the author of 
“ Hard Scrabble.” Afterwards when nearer to 
him I found him of medium height, with brown 
curly hair, fine brow, blue eyes, moustache, 
delicate chin, and a good-natured yet rather 
haughty bearing. : 

A piano solo was given by Mason, with or- 
chestra accompaniment. Beautiful, doubtless, 
to the lovers of his instrument, it must have 
seemed. Then came a regular orchestra drill. 
How it brought back those drill-days of old. 





loons. We moved on. 





“ All ready ! Play !” cries the conductor. The 
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baton gives a flourish, then settles down to a 
steady beat. Soon, tap! tap! tap! “Hold on! 
that won’t do. Try that passage over again— 
begin back three measures. Ready—Now!” 
and off they dash again. Suddenly the whole 
orchestra subsides into a gentle accompaniment 
to a solo of exquisite sweetness. 

“ An oboe!” said the musical student after it 
ended, “ what delicious tones! Notice the mel- 
lowness of those French horns, and that bas- 
soon; what an accompaniment they make !” 

So I listened, and for the first time in my life 
heard the wealth of their full rich notes. Some 
musical choir here joined their efforts with the 
orchestra, and commenced practicing on “Wal- 
purgis Night,” during which we came away. 
One thing I learned: the student, seeing the 
leading violin of another orchestra playing sec- 
ond violin here, inquired of a stout German how 
this came about ? 

“OQ,” said the big man, “that makes no differ- 
ence, they must have as good players for seconds 
as for firsts !” 

HOME. 


But the most interesting thing I have met with 
in the whole city, is the little band of brothers 
at the Abbey. Here ina perfect maelstrom of 
business and pleasure they have set in motion a 
counter-current. I feel when I enter their rooms 
as if I had stepped out of the city. 

0. C., April 8, 1867. 


C.A. 


THE CANADIAN TRAPPER AT ONEIDA, 
AN EPISODE. 

HAT fun it was; it is full of folks 
now! A , you should have been 
there, ‘Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, tent- 
ing on the old camp ground,” cried a lissom 
lass, bursting into the hall about ten o’clock 
last evening. 

“ What is it ?” we inquired. 

“ Why, our ‘Canadian trapper,—vide ‘ New 
America ’—was unable to stand it longer with- 
out some experience which would bring to 
mind the scenes of his former trapping life, so 
he has pitched his tent among the evergreens on 
the north side of the lawn. He has a lantern 
hung up, and oil-cloths—very light—spread on 
the ground for beds. A stove made of sheet- 
iron, so light (for the matter of weight, only sev- 
en pounds), that one might carry it in his pocket, 
and yet it has ability sufficient to prepare food 
for adozen men. Half the folks in the Commu- 
nity have made him acall. O ’tis fun, I tell 
you!” and off she went, leaving a merry, ring- 
ing laugh echoing in the hall. 

“Let’s go and make him a call,” said a lady 
who sat near us. 

“ Agreed, agreed!” said several, and away 
we went in search of the trapper’s camping 
ground. Turning the corner of the tower, we 
saw a dim light in the distance, dancing and 
swinging. The night was rainy, and so dark 
that the light could scarcely penetrate the 
gloom,: which thus caused the light to appear 
much farther off than it really was. As we 
approached the tent, the “Canada man,” who 
stood near the entrance, said, “ Thirteen can 
sleep in it comfortably.” “Poh! poh!” replied 
one who thought this must be a trapper’s story, 
as there did not appear to be so many square 
feet of floor room, “ you couldn’t find standing- 
room for that number.” 

“Yeswecan. There have been twice as many 
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in it to-night. 
our ‘ fortune-maker’—-vide ‘New America,’—- 
“Do you see this?” here he stepped to the back 
of the tent and shook out a fold in the lower 
edge of the canvass; “and this?” doing the same 
along one side. “ Do you see, my tent is not up 
to near its full capacity ? When I get standards 
high enough to straighten out these folds, it will 
become quite a spacious dormitory.” 

On surveying the premises, we found the 
light, tiny stove resting on four. pegs, which had 
been driven into the ground, their tops leveled 
about eight inches high; on these lay two small 
iron bars whereon stood the stove. Through 
the roof passed the pipe, from the top of which 
gracefully curling and eddying, arose a dense 
smoke. 

“How do you keep your house from taking 
fire by the heating of the pipe.” 

“See,” said the ‘Canadian, holding up his 
lantern, at the same time giving our party a 
wink in which the eye seemed to say, ‘ You don’t 
catch an old trapper, “it is protected by that 
sheet of tin inserted in the roof with such care 
that rai: cannot penetrate.” 

“ Tow about ventilation?” we asked; 
tilation for thirteen?” 

“The front can be rolled up like this;” he 
said, proceeding to show us that no comfort or 
convenience had been overlooked. Every thing 
imaginable seemed provided for. But when we 
inquired about his success in securing game, he 
replied that he “evidently had not struck upon 
much of a game country ; myself and tent have 
come here to be game.” 

“ How is that ?” we asked. 

“ Don’t you understand? <A photographer is 
expected here to-morrow with his boxes and 
cages ; into one of whichI expect he will put 
myself and tent, and it will be so thoroughly 
done that we shall not get out right away. I 
suppose we shall then be copied and placed in 
the new “Trapper’s Guide,’ and sent out a 
gazing-stock for all the world.” 


“ ven- 


While this conversation was going on inside, 
the “ shrill wind whistled free” without, tearing 
round among the evergreens like a rushing 
squadron, yet there was no perceptible distur- 
bance of the frail tenement which completely 
sheltered us. 

We. returned to the house with feelings quite 
akin te those we might have experienced had 
we stumbled on our trapper on a dark, rainy 
night, far away in the north woods. 

0. C., April, 1867. 


L. H. B. 


SAND EELS. 

J \LD you ever go sand-eeling ? If not, your 

treat is yet to come. These little creatures 
abound on both American and European coasts. 
They are small (only six inches some of them), 
very slender and of beautiful colors—blue, yel- 
low-green on the back, while the rest is all sil- 
ver. They are excellent eating, especially when 
fried in butter, and so delicate, ( feeding on in- 
sects), that the cook dispenses with the usual 
preliminary of dressing, simply washing them 
before committing them to the frying-pan. 

But the sport of catching them by hand is the 
thing. The scene of my encounter with them 
was the island of Jersey, near the coast of Nor- 
mandy. Now you must know that these little, 





mercurial creatures have a fashion of bobbing 


Let me show you,” continued | 





in and out of the sand in-lightning style, which 
we shall do well to remember when we come to 
the scratch with them. You get up a party of 
men, women and children—the more the mer- 
rier, With basket and hook (sickle-form and 
toothed), and suitably clad, you sally forth in 
the dead of night, in a flood of moonlight, the 
time of full moon being the best. All is hushed 
around you, and in the stillness of that mid- 
night hour and the uncertain glimmer of the 
moon’s rays, the wide-spread beach has a strange 
look ; you see around you miles of wilderness 
laid bare by the ebbing tide, bounded by tow- 
ering and hideous rocks, looking grim defiance 
—a terror to mariners; you hurry on, to the 
water’s edge, for there it is that the eels love to 
revel in the moonlight; you pick your way 
among huge, rugged rocks, mystical with legen- 
dary rumor. Did those fairies though, really 
dance among the rocks, leaving traces behind ? 
An indescribable feeling comes over you, so far 
out on the domain of old Neptune—a strange 
mixture of the serious and the comic, wher you 
get at the thing you came for. At length the 
spot is gained. Where you now stand, the water 
in a few hours, will be thirty-five feet deep; so 
beware of the turn of the tide, lest these rocks 
prove to be once more a grave to the fisherman ! 

Now for the eels; and here the scene changes. 
The sand-beds are before you; you pitch in 
anywhere, for the eels are swarming, as you 
soon discover by probing the sand ; easy enough 
to get them out of the sand, but not so 
easy to get them into your basket. All are at it 
now, plying it as if for life. The little things 
dart like lightning at your touch, flashing in the 
moonlight. Atevery stroke they are out and 
in, in a twinkle. All are grabbing desperately, 
the eels giving the slip; you grab and you fling 
them in, hit or miss, there is no telling what 
goes into your basket. Amid shouts of laugh- 
ter, it goes on merrily, convulsively—there is 
no describing the pitch of excitement; tliere 
are plenty of eels, but few, as yet, in your bas- 
ket, and every one is hard at it; so comical is 
it, that the moment you get sight of whatis go- 
ing on around you, you are hors de combat, you 
are convulsed; such desperate effurts for so 
small a thing; and then, their astonishing dex- 
terity! It is tickling in the extreme. 

I have tried to describe sand-eeling ; but it is 
hard in writing, to give an idea of the sceze. 
You must see it to realize the intense excite- 
ment, and all for a mere nothing, as it were. 

But they have now been busy at it, perhaps, 
two hours, and the tide says, Go home. 

I need hardly say what the talk is on the 
way thither, nor how long the merriment con- 
tinues. 

So, reader, if ever you set fuot upon that en- 
chanted island, be sure ycu get a scratch at the 
eels. R. 8 D. 

0. C., April, 1867. 


THE KAMTSCHATKA FUR TRADE. 


[ Now that Uncle Sam’s domain is likely to be en- 
larged by the addition of Russian America, we have 
a natural desire to know what grows there. The 
following ietter from Kamischatka, which is the 
neighboring region on the Asiatic side, will perhaps 
serve to indicate the fur products of that clime. 
The letter is dated Petropaulovski, and appears cred- 
ited to an exchange: ] 

A gentleman who has resided here several 
years tells me he estimates the amount of sables 
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at about five thousand annually, besides the gov- 
ernment collection, which will be this year 
eight hundred, making a total of somethi 
than six thousand skins. As before stated, the 
sable is the principal fur-bearing animal. Fox- 
es are not of sufficient number or value to make 
the trade important, though none ofthe mer- 
chants refuse a fox skin when offered for sale. 
Silver foxes and otters are valuable, though not 
abundant. The black fox is a rara vulpes here, 
as in every other fur-bearing region, aud a mer- 
chant tells me he would be glad to give a hun- 
dred and fifty roubles for the skin of one, but 
there is very little probability of his having the 
opportunity. When one is seen he is diligently 
sought, and happy is the hunter who secures him. 

ery few are caught, the black fox being very 
cunning, besides—which is the better reason— 
being exceedingly scaree. When alive and ron- 
ning, he is said to glitter in a dress of spangles. 
The white fox, which is quite as rare and valua- 
ble as his dark brother, is said to have his ears 
and tail tipped with black, and has a remarka- 
bly glossy hide. When a Kamtschatdale is so 
fortunate as to capture a black fox he endeavors 
to. keep the skin as long as possible, under the 
superstition that it brings him luck in hunting ; 
but, sooner or later, he must give it up to the 
starost. 

It is forbidden to export the skin of the black 
fox, as the animal is the especial property of the 
Goyernment. When one is taken the skin is 
purchased by the Ispravnik, who pays the govern- 
ment price and sends the fur to the court at St. 
Petersburg. 

The wolf is not considered valuable as a fur- 
bearing animal, and very little attention is devo- 
ted to his capture. He is destructive to cattle 
and dogs, and is despised of every body. In all 
countries, I believe the wolf has no friends or 
apologists. Why will not some savant, learned 
in natural history, come forward and offer a 
word in his favor ? Certainly there is no animal 
that stands in greater need of defense, though I 
am, not certain that he deserves any. 

The bear is abundant, but not aristocratic, and 
the ursine hide is not considered of much ac- 
count. All the merchants buy the bear-skin 
when it is offered to them, but at very low pri- 
ces, as they do not make use of it for export. 
Most of the bear-skins purchased here are for 
local use, and go to make beds, seats for sledges, 
heavy coats for snow storms, bags to sleep in 
when traveling, and for sale to chance travelers 
who may touch at this port. Several bear-skins 
have been sold on board the Wright since she ar- 
rived here, the highest price paid, being $5 or 
$6, and the purchaser being soon after informed 
that the fhative had taken advantage of the 
stranger’s ignorance and charged him too much. 

Expressing a desire to purchase a bear-skin, a 
merchant said to me, “I have several at my 
house, and you are welcome to one of them. 
Come and make a selection.” 

Had I wished to purchase a sable or silver 
fox skin, I do not suppose that he or any other 
merchant would have shown the faintest inten- 
ion of giving it away. 

The bear-skin above mentioned lies near me 
as | write, and has covered a very respectable 
animal in its time. If I were to meet a bear 
wearing such a skin, I should prefer to go to the 
nearest human habitation without a moment’s de- 
lay. 


less 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue treaty concluded by Secretary Seward with 
the Government of Russia, ceding Russian America 
to the United Statés, has been ratified by the U. 8. 
Senate. Before the treaty can take effect, however, 
the necessary appropriation for its purchase must be 
voted by the House of Representatives. 

Juper (Ex-Gov.) Sharkey of Mississippi, appeared 
in the U, 8. Supreme Court at Washington on the 
5th inst. for the purpose of presenting a bill of com- 
plaint, with a petition for an injunction restrain- 
ing President Johnson and his official agents from 
the execution of the recent military reconstruction 





act of Congress, and the act supplementary thereto. 
Chief Justice Chase stated to Judge Sharkey, that he 
(Sharkey) could then only move to file the bill. At- 
torney-General Stansberry appeared, and said that 
he was ready now to resist the granting of the leave 
asked for by Judge Sharkey. The Chief Justice re- 
plied, that the Court did not propose to hear argu- 
ment on the motion, out of the regular order; but 
that the motion would be filed, and that it would be 
in order to discuss it on the next motion day. 


ON FRIDAY the 12th, the motion made by Mr. 
Sharkey the previous week, for leave to file a bill of 
injunction against the execution of the Reconstruc- 
tion Act, was discussed at length in the Supreme 
Court, by Mr Sharkey and Robert J. Walker on the 
part of the Missi ssippi petitioners, and Attorney- 
General Stansberry in opposition to their motion for 
leave to file the bill. Nodecision has yet been given 
on the case. The court held the matter under ad- 
visement.—An attempt is being made also on the 
part of the State of Georgia, similar to that of 
Mississippi, to file in the U. 8. Supreme Court a bill 
of injunction against the President and his officers, 
to prevent the execution of the Reconstruction Act. 

On Wednesday, April 10, the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture passed a concurrent resolution, proposing to 
amend the State Constitution so as to extend suf- 
frage to the women of that State. On the same day, 
the New Jersey Legislature voted not to allow col- 
ored men to vote. 

Two conventions were held in the state of New 
York,on Wednesday of last week, one at Syracuse by 
the Republicans, and one at Albary by the Demo- 
crats, to nominate thirty-two delegates at large (six- 
teen of each party), to the constitutional convention 


which is to meet this year for revising the State-‘Con-’ 


stitution. The election of the delegates is to take 
place on the 23d of April. 

AN insurrection took place in Hayti on the 22d of 
February, which was suppressed by President Gef- 
frard, and the leader of the insurgents was killed. 
Another insurrection—some call it a revolution— 
has taken place since, which proved successful ; and 
President Geffrard, seeing the wide-spread discon- 
tent, the strength of the opposition against him, 
and the low condition of the public treasury, sent 
in his resignation, and on the 18th of March em- 
barked with his family on board a French man-of- 
war for Jamaica. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending April 13, 1867, 
Thalictrum anemonoides, Rue Anemone. 
Erythronium Americanum, Yellow Adder's-tongue. 


Claytonia Virginica, Spring-Beauty. 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, Bilood-root. 
Caltha palustris, Marsh Marigeld. 
Oldenlandia cerulea, Bluets. 
Ulmus Americana, White Elm. 
Acer rubrum, Red or Swamp Maple. 
Ulmus fulva, Red or Slippery Elm. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. L., Minn.—The history of American socialism 
is not fully told in the manuscripts you refer to; we 
are therefore still collecting materials. 

A. L. B., Ohio.—The “ O. C. Purchasing Agency, 
385 Broadway, New York,” can procure for you 
“ Chamber's Encyclopedia” (8 vols.) for $2,75 per 
vol. Dixon’s “ New America” (one vol.) sent by 
mail, $2,65. The Agency is “ prepared to furnish 
books at from ten to fifleen per cent less than retail 
prices.” 





Erratum.—In the last number of the CrmcuLar, 
article, “The Moral Character of Unbeliet,” third, 
line from the begining, read 1843 for 1834. 


Joun Sruart Mri has given notice in the House 
of Commons that he will move to substitute the 
word “ person” for “man,” wherever it occurs in the 


Reform Bill. This is of course with the object of| Tax Txarren's 


introducing female suffrage. It is significant, for re-' 





forms never go backward. 


Standing Aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of memibers, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Zheol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of dc 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ar. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N. ¥. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Wum- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The.0. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
n1a@s, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded ; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rate, Muskrate, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


— - 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the. ©. N. ¥. Branch, 335 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price 
Hist sent on application. 





PREGERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLE. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Gherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatecs, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. . 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 


at their office, 8385 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWING-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 





obtaining discount. Send money enovgh with your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it’ 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following pee views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 

a5cents. Various stereosco: softhe —— and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Viewer, 
— nop oe gene = Ron a — ey v= be 
sent by mail, post , on receiptofthepricenamed. Address 
Oneida Comttomniby, Oneida, N. Y. ‘ 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tae Circu.ar, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, con- 
Writings and Reminiscences.of Mrs. M. E. n, with 
an account of her death, Home-Tafks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols. I and II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 


' PUBLICATIONS. 


SaLvation FROM Sus, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 28 cts. for sin- 


gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Maize Continance; or Self-Control in Sen! Diemerys. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry as ww SS J. H. Noves. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 
Gum; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-beari 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives andillustrasions: 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. ' 


[Theddove works aretor sale at this office.] 


